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ABSTEACT 

Described is the Special Education Eesources Location 
Analysis and Eetrieval System (SE£*LAfiS) , a curriculum management 
system for several areas of exceptionality developed by the National 
Learning Eesource Center of Pennsylvania; and briefly vieved are 
other curriculum management system efforts in Pennsylvania. Problems 
of building objectives banks are explored. The author notes that a 
curriculum^f ree management system (such as SEE-LAES) appears to 
suffer from fatal flaws at this point of technological development, 
and that: the curriculum*embedded model is the only system seen to be 
effective at this time. (IM) 
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CURRICULUM MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND 
CBJ1'DCTI\^3 3A^^<:ING■ EFFOPsTS IM PENITSYLVANIa"^ 

Barton B. Proper 
Hon tg;:omery Co unty Inte rmediate Unit No> 23 
N o r r i s t ovrn , P e nn s y 7 - van ia 

Fron about 19^9 to the present time, Montgomery County 
Intermediate Unit has been address in^^ the problems of* how to 
adapt various technolog-ical developments to handicapped children. 

In particular, the Intermediate Unit's Division of Special 
Education (and several federal projects operated by it) have 
done extensive \70rlz in building curriculum mana,?7ement systems 
for several areas of exceptionality: learning disabled, educable 
mentally retarded, trainable mentally retarded, and the severely/ 
profoundly retarded (Olsen, Carricato, <5:CCSU, 1975; Proger & Mainn, 
1973; Proger, Mann, Bturger, & Cross, 1972; Burger, Mann, 
Associates, 1975; Doyle, M^nn, & Associates, I976). Basically, 
each curriculum management system that has been devised contains 
an appropriate sot of behavioral objectives, curriculum materials, 
and a criterion-referenced measurement system. 

The present paper describes the rather massive curriculum 
management system that xvas developed by the National heecirnlng 
Resource Center of Pennsylvania (NLRC/p) over the course of about 
five years: Special Education Resources Location Analysis <fc 
Retrieval System (SER-L.ARS; Olsen, Carricato, ^^CCSU, 1975)^ 
Api-^rt from SER-LARS, this paper also will touch briefly on other 
curricultOT management system efforts in Pennsylvania: Individual 
Achievement Monitoring System (lAMS), Training for Independence 
(TFI) , and Training Resources Acquisition and Control (TRAC) 
Monitoring System. All of the above systems v/ere developed on 
federally supported projects operated by the Montgomery County 
Intermediate Unit No# 23 's Division of Special Education. In 
addition to these systems, a few miscellaneous objectives banking 
efforts in Pennsylvania will also be de&cribed. 
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3Pt; CIAL e duc ation Rl^SOTJRCSS L OCATI ON 
AN/vLYS I S c^c RTDTRDDV.AI .^ (SER-LA JIS) 

The most recent edition of 3ER-LARS (Olsen, Carricato , 
& CCSU, 1975) consists of several voliimes that cover the components 
of learnim: objectives., tv'=^sts , learnin^j environnients , instructional 
materials, Instructional met'iods, human resources, and students. 
SER-LARS T^as desi^^ed around a standard dia^ostic-prescriptivo 
model (Clsen, 1973) that contains seven levels: (1) describe 
student, (2) protost skills levels , (3) dia^iose content deficits, 

(4) dia.^ose process and learnin^^ st^^ie problems, (5) identify 
learnin,*^ objectives and administer objectives-referenced measures, 
(6) write xnstiructional orescription, (7) implement and monitor 
the orescription, and (S) posttest skills levels. All of the 
components in. SER-LARS were continuously in the process of bein^ 
updated by means of field data input on machine-readable coding 
sheets for storage by computer. This information was generated in 
five different settings: NLRC/P Urban Unit, NLRC/P Suburban Unit, 
:JLRC/P Rural Unit, NLRC/P Western Unit, and I^TLRC/P Middle Urban 
Unit. Thus, the system had statewide field testin^^. 

The results ot the MLRC/P objectives banlcin,^ efforts are 
reflected in two different sets of volumes. First, one bei^iiis by 
exaJnininr: ^'Objectives by Content Area" (Olsen, Carricato, <?;CCSU, 
1975) • This 576-pa^e volume contains complete statements of 
objectives fvrouped into twelve areas: (1) sensory/perceptual/ 
co/=:nitive, (2) affective, (3) readin/?:, (h) lanir^a,^e arts and usa^e, 

(5) mathematics, (6) social studies, (7) science, (8) coordination 
and physical education, (9) self-care, (10) prevocational and 
vocational, (II) fine arts and music, and (12) self-knowledge 

and social interaction. Each of the^^e areas is further subdivided 
( e . ^ . 5 ??or..d Inr; has the subcategories of readiness , phonics , 
comprehenGion, structtiral analysis, vocabulary, oral reading?, 
literatux*o, and pro/;jrams). The volume describes in detail each 
of t. . siibcato^jories and then proceeds to list the detailed 
objectives. The edited objectives have been derived from sources 
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such as lOX, The Individual Achievement Monitoring System, 
COMPET, Idaho TMR Skills Assessment, Suiraner Traineeship Programs 
operated by the Pennsylvania Bureau of Special and Compensatory 
Education, and CRTR. It is estimated that this volume contains 
kSOiO objectives. 

After one locates the objectives of interest as above, he 
can then loolc up the usage records of those objectives in one of 
the three coluraes of the "Objective History" (Clsen, Carricato^ 
& CCSU, 1975) • This record was empirically generated from the 
several field units of NLRC/P and lists for each objective the 
materials used, the niomber of times used, the effectiveness rating 
(1 to 4), chronological age of students, and mental age of students. 
As an indication of the extensiveness of these records, Volume I 
contains 500 pages. Volume II 590 pages, and Volume III 517 pages. 
HoKever, the almost uncountable mimber of combinations among student 
characteristics, materials, and objectives makes this portion of 
the overall curriculum management system very limited in utility. 

The next comoonent of SER-LAHS deals v/ith "Objective Referenced 
Measures" (Olsen, Carricato, CCSU, 1975)- The 286-page 
volume contains tests either commercially available or specially 
devised to tnoasure objectives -already in SER-LARS. However, 
this volume covers only 219 of the approximately 4600 objectives 
listed in the volume on "Objectives !:^y Content Area." Thus, its 
original purpose of providing the user with measures that are linlced. 
to quite specif ic objectives in SER-LARS is limited. For most of 
the measures listed, four major types of information are provided 
in varying degrees of completeness: background and source, directions 
for administering, description test/task and/or sample items, and 
directions for scoring. Apart from project-constructed measures, 
sources of the measures include Heath Elementary Math Series by 
Dilley et al. , Addison-Wesley Elementary School Math Series by 
Eicholz, McGraw-Hill's Dr. Spello by Kottmeyer, the Boehm Test of 
Basic Concepts, SRA's Diagnosis: An Instructional Aid (Reading), 
Individual Reading Curriculu by Broska et al., Kenworthy Educational 
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Services Traciitional Dia^^nostic Arithmetic Test, Reader's Dit^est 
Services' Prcscrxptivo Evaluation Chart, Zweig Associates* 
Fountain Valley materials. Key Math Test, and so on. 



A major component of SER-LARS is tho lar^je banic of "Instructional 
Methods" (Olsen, Carricato, CCSU) , v/hich deals v/ith the toclxniques 
of instruction* !Cach technique is cataloged by means oT a unique 
accession number and is described in terms ox source ana back^jrouna 
iuontirication information, content area descriptors, editorial 
comments of NLRC's CCSU, sequential student tasks, implementer 
actions, amd media/materials. The usc:c ivill most probably access 
the techniques by initially sic^annin^: tlie index of content area 
descriptors (identical to tliose used in the volume on "Objectives 
by Content Area"), vrhich is cross-i^ef orenced with the accession 
numbers for instructional methods, For example, the SER-LARS user 
mi^rht f;o to the section of the index dealin^*^ v/ith "Reading," look 
under "Phonics," and finally settle tipon "T31end/lnitial. " The 
accession mombers associated with this area are then ^iven. There 
are three volumes for "Instructional Methods": Volume I contains 
about 650 methods. Volume TI about 6OO methods, ..and Volttme ITI 
about 300 methods. 

The final major comp)onent of SER-LARS comprises a f ive-voltime 
set of instructional materials (Mitchell, Olsen, ^0 CCSU, 197^)* 
Ti'TO volumes contain "Instructional Materials by Number." One 
voluine contai:Ts "Instructional Materials by Publisher." One volume 
contains "Insti^uctional Materials: Teacher-Made and Commercially 
Adapted." As an indication of how extensive the commercial 
materials listinr^s are^ the "Instructional Materials by Title" 
volume contains ^k3 pa^^es, or an estimated total of 5900 materials. 
The tv;o volumes on " Instznictional Materials by Nr.mber" can be used 
in conjunction v/ith the three-volume "Objective History" to identify 
materials in the latter series that have been field-tested in 
various sottin':s. The volumes on "Instructional Materials by 
Publisher" and "Instructional Materials by Title" are useful 
primarily for general inventory purposes and for completing NLRC 
computer coding forms that docximent the instructional prescriptions 
used with tho children. 
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In summary, SIDR-LARS represents a monunientnl effort on the 
part or NLRC to facilitate applied practice and research with the 
diaf^nost ic-prescriptive model* Years of development, field testing, 
and refinement have gone into SER-LARS. It ^'o^lld seem to be the 
most comprehensive curriculum maiia/jenont system currently available, 
althoiLg-h it Is not without its problems. As one can ^<jather from 
the above description, SER-LARS consists of several "telephone 
directories'' that the user must wade throug^h iTi order to coordinate 
all the various components — assuming: SER-L^IRS is to be used as a 
complete ent ty. O i the other hand, if the futut^c user of SER-LARS 
is interested only in one or two components of the total SER-LARS 
array (e "Objectives by Content Arca")> then the system becomes 

a valuable reference material. Further development of SER-LARS 
b3r^ ''TLRC has been halted for the time belUi^, and the system vrill 
be available from the ERIC Clear in^crhousG on Exceptional Children 
for tJioso who v/ish to obtain the entire sot of volumes, or selected 
porticns, in an economical fashion. 

PALO ALTO CURHICTTLTr^r MANA^'rET EE!:rr SYSTEM (CMS) 

Apart from the SER-LARS efforts by Olsen and associates in 
GCSU of NLRC, trie Suburban Unit of NLRC developed a curriculum- 
embedded curriculum management system l^or use with the already 
oxistin?^ Palo Alto Reading Pro^rajn by Glim (PrOj«;;;er Maain, 1973) • 
The Palo Alto Curriculum Management System (CMS) has been used 
extensively^ i/5th much success with learninr^ disabled children and 
the educable "iientally retarded. T^ie CMS consists of detailed objectives 
and monitors (or pro,9;ross tests to be used in criterion-ref erenced- 
raeasurement fashion) . The revised Palo Alto Reading; Pro^^^ram consists 
of 21 books. Eor each book, there are CMS pretests and posttests. 

Vhile SER-LARS represents probably the most ajnbitious curriculum- 
free system to date, the Palo Alto CMS on the other hand represents 
the more easily developed and usable curriculum-embedaed variety 
of curriculum management system. 
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COMP?^ CTTRRICULTJM MAN^;VQF.MSNT S Y STEM 

COMPET (Cominom'ealth Plan to Kciucate and Train Mentally 
Retarded Children; lli^^ht to Education Of"t*"ice, 1972) was devised 
as parx of Pennsylvania's total plan to ^arantee the riglau to a 
free ptiblic education for the rctnrded, Ifhile it must be 
rf^me-mbered that the Coninioriwealth' s response to the /jnended Consent 
A^^re^emont involved several other aspects , this paper hns focused 
uipon the COMPBT document because of the inh^ront o^nohasos ^^pon 
ob jectivos-based instruction and continuous nie asiirGinent • Thus, 
COMPET becomes in and of itself a valuable resource to instruction. 
COMP;i.T contains tventy areas of objoctivos: cross motor development, 
fine ivo':or r^ovelopmcnt 9 visual ;,:otr-'r tr ■\.1:i.lu.'T, :'Mr^ Itcry \ l.'Ctiic/ 
kinesthetic , self- concept, cornjQunicatien, conceptual , i-iath, t.oilet::.n{j, 
f eeding/eat ing/drinlcin^, grooming, oral hygiene, nasal hyj-^iene, 
clothin/;': care , personal safety, self --help and independence , social 
interaction, pre-vocational , and vocational. Each of the twenty 
areas is then broken up into primary object3.ves (e. , under ^^ross 
motor development , " to establish, refine, and Jiarintain skills 
pertainin:^ to the rnoanin^^ful use of the head, torso, and extremities*'), 
behavioral prerequisites ("muscular an'* neur oloic^ical potential 
for movement of head, torso, and oxtro: tios" ) , o^yocific staf f 
skills required, recomiriended behavioz-al objectives (e.jrj^, "demonstrates 
the ability to raise head in a coordinated manner independently" 
T'Thich itself is broken into five enabliiifj objectives, one of which 
is "turns head in response to a sound vrhile lyin^ doim" ) , possible 
general methods and materials (e.^., "use food or social 
reinf orcerr.ont to encourar^e the student to raise his head" ) , 
specific commercial materials, and references for further readin^^. 
^fhile the plan vas put forth as an initial attempt at mapping out 
the objectives siiitable for the mentally retarded, it should be 
noted that no specific measurement systeia per se v/as embodied. 

TRAIN ING FOR INDEPE NDE!-TCE 

A curri culling management system that involves tasks somewhat 
similar to COMP^^ is Training for Independence (TPI) , which was 
designed for trainable mentally retarded children. Tlie TFT system 
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includes objoctives, specific instructioaal steps and task analyses, 
and a CilM Traniowork for recording progress oC children. 

TPI includes seven spiral-bound volumes that lend themselves 
easily to classroom reference use on the lap of the teacher who 
will be I'/orlcinrC side-by-side vrith a trainable retarded child, 
ICach volxune embodies a criterion-referenced measurement approach 
(CRTf) to recordinj-j and interpretin/^. The broad topics of each 
volume (V.>lumo I, Underv/ear and '?ootT\rear; VolLime II, Indoor and 
Outdoor Clothing; Volume III, Pasteninr^^s ; Volume IV, Groomini^^: and 
Self-Care Skills; Volume V, Parent Manual; Volume VI, Academics; 
Volume VII, Provocational/llome Skills) are broken down into several 
task-analyzed skill areas. For* each skill area, there are screening 
tests of entry-level skills, as vrell as criterion pretest and posttest 
measures (scored only as pass-fail). The CPJI system includes 
retention tontine: and tra^nsfer testin^^ (switchinc'^ the task from 
school to home sett in^) . 

Volume I covers Under^vear and Footwear (Mann, Burger, Buckley, 
^{ickade, 1975). Volume II covers Indoor and Outdoor Clothing 
(Buckley, Bur«^er, Hickade, & Mann, 1975)- The InSoor portion 
includes Belts, Bow Ties, Clip-On Ties, Dresses, Shirts/Blouses, 
Shorts, Skirts, and Trousers/Pants/Slacks . The Outdoor portion 
includes Coats/jacket s/Cardigans , Gloves, Tlats/Caps, Headscarf, 
Mittens, and Huf f ler/Scarf • Volume III covers Fastenings (Buckley, 
Burner, Tlickade, c: Mann, 1975)* Volume TV covers Grooming and 
Self-Care Skills (Burger , Buckley, Mann, ^^ Baird, 1975)* Volume V 
consists of a Parent Manual (Buckley, Burger, Mann, Schiffmcin, 

1975) , This vol;ime trilces the parent throu^^h thci same topics as 
Volumes I through IV. Volujne VI deals with Academics (Dia?nond, 
Matilsky, Bur/^ar, Mann, Rintamalci, T7einer, Buckley, <5i Baird, 1976), 
The major areas covered are Preacademic Skills (e.;^.. Responding 
to Name), Pundajnental Skills (e.^,, Macchin^) , Lan^Tuage Arts 
(e.^'j.. Pronouns), Ntimber v/ork (e./^., Matchin:g Numerals to 
Correspondin,':^ Objects), and nandwritiui'^ (ct'. i Tracing Letters), 
Volume VII covers Prevocational/ Home Skills (Coombe, Bur^-^er, 
Mann, P.intamaici , Diamond, Schiffman, Matilsky, *:'reiner, 5*. Biacchi, 

1976) , Concc]>t areas treated in this volume include Safety Factors 
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(e.{?. , Sharpened Tools), Bedmaking: (e,^?.. Putting on a Fitted 
Sheet), Cleaning: (e.g.. Polishing), Food Preparation/Cooking 
(e.g.. Chopping with ¥ide-Bladed Knife), Laiandering (e.g., Rinsing 
in Filled Basin), Sewing (e.g,. Sewing on a Button), and 
Maintenance (e.g., Pruning), 

COMPUTTi:R-»'BASl!:D OBJECTIVES IN SPECIiVL EDUCATION 

Intermediate Unit 16 has developed over several years a system 
or conaput erised prescriptions .for handicapped children. This 
system has become of particular interest to those educators who are 
now attempting ta- meet the mandate of* lEPs (individual jj^ducational 
Programs) under P. L. 9^-1^2. Concise, accurate, and appropriate 
statements oi' objectives are the essence of this system. Here is 
an objectives-banking operation that has attempted to talce advantage 
of current technology to further its conceptual goals, 

IMP LICIT AS";UMPTIONS OF OBJECTIVES-BANICTNG 
EFFOPv TS ; T?IE IMPOSSIBLE-DREAIvI SYNDROME 

The reviewer has exaiained some of the pioneer efforts in 
ob jectivGs banlcing and related curriculum maaiagenient system 
construction that have occurred in Peniisylvania. T7ith regard to 
such concepts applied to the special education domains, 
Pennsylvania has been one of the leaders. The reviewer has often 
reflected upon the fervor of such efforts and where they have been 
(and will be) taking special educators. It is profitable in this 
regard to consider not only the Pennsylvania efforts but also 
national systems that have had even more impact (e.g., instructional 
Objectives Exchange, the University of Massachusetts CO-OP 
objectives and test items, the Nev/ York State Department of Education 
at Albany, Fountain Valley Teacher Support Systems in Reading) * 
And, of course, the public is now well aware of "customized" 
systems of objectives and test items available through major 
textbook/test publishers (e.g., SCORE of Tfestinghouse Learning 
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Corporation, Skills Monitoring System in Reading by Ilarcourt, 
Brace, Jovaiiovich; Instructional Pupil Monitorinj^ System of 
rioue^iton-Miffl in; Individualized Criterion-Referenced Testing 
by Educational Development Corporation). . 

^/hat are the driving forces behind these efforts? THiy do 
educators (both regular and special) subject themselves to all this 
agony? A few reflections seem appropriate here. First, there 
appears to be the effect of a backwash from the initial powerful 
wave of l>ehavioral objectives being forced upon everyone. 
Educators will never forget those traumatic days many years ago 
when they were first led to believe that their informal ways of 
planning lessons f.f ere no lonr^cT a'-oriuate, ?TeV's^r very comfortable 
with the notion of objectives, perhaps feelings of guilt ajcid 
inadequacy contxnue to propel both curriculum developers and teachers 
into this self-inflicted situation. Second, there is a general 
feeling that "educational technology" now exists and that any 
embodiment of this should be bottled and sold v/herever possible 
for the good of mcinlcind. However, these are very general forces, 
and perhaps not even the major ones that have been at work. Third, 
and much more to the point, there is a desire on the part of 
curriculum and measurement experts to task analyze the instructional 
process in any content area into its component parts and to logically 
arrange (and rearrange) them into various hierarchies . As one 
who has *suf fared from such a desire, the reviewer v;ould like to 
confess some of his feelings in this area. 

T7hen we first became interested in objectives and curriculum 
ma^nagement systems in tJie late 1960's, (the TTational Learning 
Resource Center of Penjisylvania, or v/hat at that time was the 
National Regional Resources Center of Pennsylvania) there were 
two major routesv.open: curriculum-free and curriculum-embedded. 
There wore decisions to be made as to which route would be 
(a) easiest, (b) most appropriate instructionally , (c) most 
economical, and (d) most logistically feasible. Not knowing the 
answers to any of these questions, and not getting much satisfaction 
from others v/ho had been in the same area of activity, we did the only 
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logical tiling: blundered ahead on Impossible dreams. As one can 
see, ho^'^Gver, these dreams vrcre not entirely consistent. On the 
one hand, one group within the project produced the monumental, 
comprehensive Sl^R-LARS (an example of a curriculum-Tree system, 
such as lOX) , while another group produced the Palo Alto Curriculum 
Manattjement System (an example of a curriculum-embedded system). 
The point of this ramblin£^ confession will be to demonstrate in 
an unconvincing^ fashion the relative v:isdor:i and. folly of 
curriculum-free and curriculum-embcddeci systems, an issue which 
this reviewer considers to be the major one in objectives-bankings 

Everyone in the project be^^an with the dream of the totally 
flexible, all- thini^s-tb-all-people (ATTAP)^ model of the curriculum- 
free sot of objectives and test items. The idea v:c.s to have a 
basic ^* shoe-box" full of both objectives and corresxoondin^ test 
items that could be rearran^-^ed, pruned, and added to so as to map the 
specific curricular hierarchy of any commercially available series, 
such as in readinr^ or mathematics. Havover, the ambitiousness of 
this effort soon became apparent (althoU:*^h I personally still 
believe the dream could come true) and vjg temporarily put aside 
our curriciilura-f ree efforts, althou/^h v/e had f^one quite some 
distance in that direction. Instead, vtq settled for mappinf; in a 
curriculum- embedded manner a conmiercially availo.ble scries which 
v/e felt would be adequately structured for learning disabled 
students (Palo Alto Reading Program). 

A curriculum-embedded approach certainly is lo;? is tically 
feasible and can be hif^hly effective once completed. The 
customized CRM systems currently availa.ble from publishers have 
capitalized upon this fact, althou.r^h in the latter re^^ard I have 
been able to take time and try to gather consumer usa^e feedback 
on these systems (somethin^^ the Mental Measurements Yearbooks 
mi/jht seriously consider). 

Returning to my favorite dream of the completely flexible, 
curriculum-free instructional mana^Tement system of objectives 
and CRM, I have to temper my still optimistic stance by the 
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limited Sv^ccess o;f others vho went heavily into this area. The 
lOX tests ajicl o^^'^jectives in reac3inf:^ and luatheniatics rev^resent one 
of the most active endeavors in this domain of instructional 
inana;':e:nexit . '/I'^ile the lOX materials ptirport to. be suitable for 
both insti-^i^^cti^'i'i^l mana^^ement and pro.'ji'^ii^ evaluation, I find only 
the lattox- pnX'P^'se xs really adequately inet; day-to-day docisiqn- 
makinp: (to niet '^-^^^ true nature of an instructional inanaj'^ement 
syytc) ccrt^j-^ot made on the basis of lOX materials because even 
their most sp®^^-^"^^ level of objective covers in most series several 
week^> of Instruction. Similarly i our own 5''^R-L>VRS curriculum- free 
syste'u suffor^^^rom fatal flav/s, such as s)ieer unwieldiness • I 
could {^o in I'luch more detail, but I think the point has been 
made that^rjiiie -re vo-ald all like to think the several available » 
cu:rricul-vini ]nana:'^e:nent systems ai^e a definite step fort\'ard, I can 
only say ei.^ th'is ooint of tec?inolo{7ical development t'lat i:he 
our riculiaui^omhcddGd model is the? only one that I have truely 
seen to of^*^-^tive. 

FTJTTJRE TRENDS IN CimRICULm • . 

, MANAGEM5NT SYSTEMS 

Thus ;^2ir this paper v;e have addressed the problems of building 
objectives bar^ks and their logical extension of curricultim management 
systems. r^o one vr±X \ ar^ue that it is physically possible to build 
variations of either the curriculmi-f roe or the curricultim-embedded 
models (hox^r effective they are in actual practice is quite 
another issue) • Recently my collea^rues and I had the pleasure of 
discuss'lUfj tyith Jason irillman the issues of necessary and 
sufficient conditions v/ith regard to hierarchies of instructional 
objectives. V^^li^-' ^tion schemes for objectives hierarchies have been 
Put forth -i^n the past (e.=^., Airasian Bart, 1975; White, 1973)* 
As part Of the ta^dc of constructing^ sound niana^^ement systems, it 
v/ould seem ti^^^ haXt v/ork on the mechanical creauion of such 
systems and to -"-ddress the more crucial problems of competency 
levels on vari^^^^ early objectives are necessary to successful 
performance on later objectives in the hierarchy. It vrould be of 
Value to Sinir^l3'' ^^tl ex post facto study of the effect of varying 
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levels of competoncy early objectives in relation to 

!>erf ornianpe on later ^^jectives. This type of research could 

bo done across vai'^-ott^ exceptionality fjroups . The data vouTd be 

k^otten aftex" monitor i^i-^'"? the total hierarchy of objectives for 

the course of an enti^^ school year. In effect, the data would be 

rinaly2:ed by cP^ou^in^ *^^d re^roti :»in^ on a retrospective basis. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 

Thxs paper was prepared Tor the Conrcrence on Cnirriculum, 
Objectives, and Measurement sponsored by the orfice of the 
Los An;^; les County Superintendent of Schools, February 28, March 1, 
and March 2, 1977- 

am inucbbed to l)t* Ronald Fischiuan of the 1 sycholo/:^ical 
Services Division of Montf^ornory County Intorinediate Unit for 
lending: nie the use of the acronym already applied to the 
ombudsman psyc!iolOir;;is t in his eJiiploy. 
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